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GOD  IN  HISTOjRY. 


Young  Gentlemen  and  Fellow-Citizens: 

This  is  the  first  day  of  the  feast.  We  had  hoped  with  you 
to  sit  down  at  this  time  to  the  best  of  viands,  prepared  by  the 
most  skilful  hand  and  wisest  head.  But  he  is  not  here  whom 
you  chose  as  your  orator  for  this  time,  and  whom  all  would 
have  welcomed  most  gladly.  We  regret  the  absence  of  his 
Excellency  Governor  Pollock,  whose  eloquence  and  learning 
would  no  doubt  agreeably  have  entertained  us  this  hour — and 
the  more  sincerely  as  this  absence  imposes  upon  us  the  task 
of  imparting  interest  to  the  present  occasion. 

It  is  not  my  custom  to  make  apologies;  but  justice  to  the 
Society  on  whose  behalf  I appear,  as  well  as  to  myself,  de- 
mands that  I should  state  this  fact,  that  the  time  granted  has 
been  too  short  for  the  proper  investigation  of  any  subject; 
and  even  this  the  pressure  of  numerous  engagements,  profes- 
sional and  otherwise,  has  prevented  me  from  devoting  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  Under  circumstances  like  these  you  may 
naturally  expect  an  extemporaneous,  off-hand  production.  No 
opportunity  has  been  afforded  for  the  illimse  tabor  et  mora,” 
as  Horace  so  expressively  designates  it: 

“ Non 

Mnlta  dies  et  multa  litura  coercnit,  atque 
Praesectmn  decies  non  castigavit  ad  unguem.” 

May  we  not  therefore  justly  claim  that  any  crudities  of  thought 
or  expression  be  leniently  considered — charitably  attributed 
to  the  disadvantages  of  the  case. 

The  selection  of  a subject  proper  for  the  occasion,  profit- 
able to  those  who  constitute  the  audience,  and  adapted  to  the 
tastes  and  capacities  of  the  speaker,  is  by  no  means  the  least 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  public  lecturer.  Many  topics  pre- 
sented themselves  to  us,  but  failing  in  some  one  of  the  above 
characteristics  we  dismissed  each  one  in  its  turn,  to  abide 
“till  a more  convenient  season”  might  warrant  its  discussion. 
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The  motto  D’ Aubigne  has  inscribed  on  the  fore-front  of  his 
immortal  work,  we  have  chosen  as  our  theme — “ God  in  His- 
tory.” This,  we  think,  recommends  itself  by  its  appro- 
priateness at  all  times,  when  the  objects  sought  are  Light  and 
Truth , and  before  all  assemblies  who  acknowleged  the  Being 
and  governance  of  an  Almighty  cause.  Its  adaptation  to  the 
character  of  the  present  speaker  has  at  least  this  one  charac- 
teristic in  its  favor,  That  the  in-dwelling  of  God  in  Life  has 
been  a truth,  the  depth  of  which  has  been  felt  with  increasing 
force  with  every  passing  day.  We  may  therefore  speak  of  it 
not  as  a matter  of  admission,  or  concession  as  a doctrine  of 
theology,  but  as  a conviction  burned  into  our  souls,  we  trust, 
to  remain  forever. 

Time  is  too  precious,  and  the  opportunities  like  the  present 
of  addressing  fellow-students  too  few,  to  be  wasted  in  any 
idle  discussion  productive  of  no  permanent  results  in  good. 
Let  a man  be  an  earnest  man  and  live  an  earnest  life;  speak 
earnest  words  from  an  earnest  heart,  and  he  will  always  be 
heard  with  attention.  There  is  too  much  fiction  and  semi- 
fiction— too  much  loitering  by  the  way-side  to  get  up  difficul- 
ties from  the  platfrom-orator  down  to  the  little  errant-boy 
that  gapes  in  every  bow-window.  Too  much  writing  what 
men  feign — what  they  imagine — what  they  suspect — what 
they  hope — what  they  fear — or  what  they  think  they  knoio — 
writing  merely  to  turn  phrases  to  round  sentences,  and  to  fill 
sheets — too  much  literary  fencing  only  “for  fun.”  Too  little 
writing  what  men  feel — what  inspiration  teaches — what  they 
must  write.  Many  go  to  West  Point  to  learn  the  tactics  of 
war  who  never  lead  a single  corps  into  the  deadly  strife. 
Many  like  to  join  in  the  militia  or  train-band  parades,  but 
few  like  the  noise  of  battle  and  the  smell  of  powder  earnestly 
exploded. 

In  a book  or  on  essay  the  intelligent  reader  demands  there 
should  be  more  than  rhetoric  or  eloquence — target  proficiency . 
There  must  be  a man  behind  the  book  who  feels — whose  heart 
throbs  to  each  uttered  sentiment — “a  personality  pledged  to 
the  doctrine  there  set  forth.”  Says  Emerson,  “ when  one  reels 
under  an  afflatus,  or  bends  beneath  a burden  of  thought,  he 
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would  unbind,  or  is  torn  by  a tempest  of  feeling  be  would 
reveal  to  us;  what  matters  it  if  his  sentences  are  short  and 
broken,  his  utterances  incoherent,  his  manners  wild  and  un- 
couth ? What  signifies  that  he  trips  or  stammers — that  his 
voice  is  harsh  or  hissing — that  his  method  or  his  tropes  are 
inadequate — that  his  gestures  are  cramped  or  ungraceful — 
that  his  style  is  crabbed  or  inelegant?”  lie  is  an  earnest 
man;  that  is  his  redemption.  He  pleads  for  truth;  he  feels. 
II is  message  is  welcome,  for  it  is  warm  ; it  has  method,  and 
articulation,  and  emphasis,  and  imagery,  and  melody  to  a 
seeking,  open-minded  audience.  Though  he  were  dumb  his 
meaning  would  speak,  for  it  is  a “God's  word,”  which  is  a 
part  of  the  “ Truth,''  and  this  will  be  spoken. 

In  the  hope  that  the  deep  and  absorbing  interests  which 
gather  around  the  Providence  of  God  in  History — in  the  In- 
dividual Life  and  the  National  Life — might  atom  for  any 
defects  which  want  of  time  or  want  of  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker  might  manifest,  have  we  chosen  this  theme. 

Goethe,  whose  honored  name  a part  of  you  bear  as  vour 
literary  cognomen,  held  opinions,  on  many  points  of  philoso- 
phy, history  and  religion  directly  opposite  to  those  we  would 
recommend.  This  is  sincerely  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as 
oftentimes  ingenuous  youth,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  hero-wor- 
ship, stops  not  to  inquire  as  to  the  rectitude  of  the  princi- 
ples about  to  be  embraced,  but  acquiesce  at  once  in  their 
truth  upon  the  simple  statement  “ipse  dixit.”  There  is  no 
time  more  critical  in  man’s  existence  than  that  which  just 
precedes  his  entrance  into  the  active  duties  of  life.  As  the 
mind  is  bent  when  it  leaves  the  College  walks,  so  is  it  likely 
to  continue  through  life.  As  the  clay  is  moulded  when  it  is 
put  into  the  kiln,  so  will  it  be  shaped  when  it  is  removed.  As 
you  enter  the  hardening,  endurating  processes  of  life,  with 
slight  modifications  will  be  the  development  of  your  characters 
after  the  fires  of  earthly  strife  have  burned  low.  Fearing 
lest  the  influence  of  a great  name — in  the  shadow  of  which 
many  things  hurtful  are  unseen — may  have  had  an  influence 
upon  your  mind  in  the  study  of  the  varied  phenomena  of  life  to 
the  exclusion  of  an  acting  God  in  your  faith,  and  knowing 
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how  prone  the  human  heart  is  to  give  place  to  ideas  of  philo- 
sophy new  and  startling,  merely  because  of  their  novelty,  we 
have  thought  it  might  not  be  useless  to  spend  an  hour  in 
the  study  of  this  subject. 

Spinoza,  the  apostate  Jew,  who  made  his  appearance  in  this 
world  toward  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  who,  being 
made  an  object  of  persistent  persecution  through  life,  lived 
in  comparative  retirement — laboring  with  his  hands  to  furnish 
bread  for  his  body,  whose  only  luxury  was  his  pipe,  and  his 
only  diversion  the  wars  of  spiders — from  his  seclusion  pro- 
duced a system  of  Atheism,  in  its  fabric  the  strongest  with 
which  the  world  has  ever  been  cursed.  Denying  the  existence 
of  any  God  but  Eternal  Matter — attributing  all  effects  to  the 
self-acting  properties  of  this  matter — teaching  that  over  this 
matter  each  man  and  each  nation  must  achieve  its  own  con- 
quests and  shape  its  own  destiny,  you  can  easily  see  how  all 
idea  of  a superintending  God,  either  present  or  remote,  was 
wholly  excluded.  At  some  times,  it  is  but  just  to  state, 
Spinoza  would  lay  aside  the  consistency  of  a philosopher  by 
which  he  was  cramped,  and  speak  from  the  conviction  of  a 
feeling  heart,  and  then  the  name  of  God  would  occur  in 
almost  every  sentence.  Hear  the  following  from  the  confes- 
sions of  his  Faith:  “I  know  that  God  is  intimate  with  my 
being;  that  he  gives  me  existence  and  my  every  property; 
but  he  gives  me  them  liberally,  without  reproach,  without 
interest,  without  subjecting  me  to  anything  but  my  own 
nature.”  Is  there  is  any  thing  in  this  confession  we  could 
wish  otherwise  ? What  are  we  to  conclude  from  such  con- 
tradictions? Voltaire  says,  that  frequently  he  was  confused; 
that  he  had  not  always  clear  ideas  himself;  that  in  the  great 
wreck  of  systems  he  was  working  he  clung  sometimes  to 
one  plank,  sometimes  to  another,  like  a drowning  man;  in 
fine,  that  he  was  like  all  other  atheists  and  heretics  who, 
having  cast  away  the  only  sure  escape,  are  continually  cast  to 
and  fro  on  the  breakers  of  doubt  and  skepticism. 

Certain  it  is,  his  system,  by  whomsoever  adopted,  has  never 
made  an  humble  or  orthodox  Christian — and  his  followers  are 
not  few  in  every  age  and  clime,  whether  secret  or  avowed. 
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Looking  merely  upon  his  orthodox  side,  the  pious  Schleier- 
macher  thus  testifies  of  him:  “Offer  up  with  me  with  rever- 
ence a lock  of  hair  to  the  manes  of  the  holy  but  repudiated 
Spinosa.  The  great  spirit  of  the  world  penetrated  him;  the 
Infinite  was  his  beginning  and  his  end;  the  universe  his  only 
and  eternal  love.  He  was  filled  with  religion  and  religious 
feeling;  and  therefore  is  it  that  he  stands  alone,  unapproach- 
able, the  master  in  his  art,  but  elevated  above  the  profane 
world,  without  adherents  and  without  even  citizenship.” 

Of  him  Goethe  thus  speaks:  “The  mind  that  wrought  so 
powerfully  on  mine,  and  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the 
whole  frame  of  my  opinions,  was  Spinoza’s.  After  I had 
looked  around  the  world  in  vain  for  means  of  shaping  my 
strange  moral  being,  I fell  at  length  on  the  ‘Ethics’  of  this 
man.  What  I read  in  this  work,  or  what  I thought  I read  in 
it,  I can  give  no  account  of.  Enough  that  I found  there  a 
calm  to  my  passions;  it  seemed  to  open  to  me  a wide  and  free 
view  over  the  sensuous  and  the  moral  world.  But  what  par- 
ticularly  riveted  me  was  the  boundless  disinterestedness  that 
beamed  forth  from  every  sentence.  The  all-equalizing  seren- 
ity of  Spinoza  contrasted  with  my  all-agitating  vehemence ; 
his  mathematical  precision  with  my  poetical  mode  of  feeling 
and  representing.” 

We  have  thus  briefly  noticed  this  German  ascetic  because 
we  regard  him  as  really  the  father  of  modern  Atheism. 
Whether  this  is  the  real  intention  of  his  writings  we  cannot 
say;  or  whether  he  may  not,  like  Epicurus,  have  been  mis- 
represented by  his  disciples  we  leave  to  those  better  versed  in 
these  metaphysical  monstrosities  to  determine.  Certain  it  is 
we  find  his  disciples  among  every  class  of  society,  from  the 
rude  boor  of  the  country  huskings,  who  scouts  at  a Providence 
in  the  corn  and  the  wheat,  to  the  learned  historian  and  statis- 
tician, who  sees  in  the  trembling,  quaking  earth,  the  burning 
city,  the  crumbling  empire,  nothing  but  the  work  of  man  and 
matter,  self-acting,  self-impelling. 

You,  young  gentlemen,  are  students  of  nature  and  students 
of  history.  Do  not  forget  in  your  researches  to  take  with  you 
the  only  key  to  their  proper  comprehension — a God-moving. 
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History  that  has  not  this  thought  as  its  ground  principle 
is  only  a book  of  Atheism ; and  he  who  studies  such  a 
history,  and  does  not  supply  its  defects,  reads  history  back- 
wards. Of  what  benefit  can  any  number  of  facts  he  to  us 
whose  cause  is  hidden  ? IIow  can  generalizations  be  made 
and  conclusions  be  drawn'  how  can  there  be  a philosophy 
of  history  or  ofi  life  unless  the  spring  of  acts — the  beginning 
of  facts — is  discovered.  How  little,  then,  does  that  man  de- 
serve the  name  of  an  accomplished  historian  or  physicist  who 
never  sees  and  never  names  the  hand  of  Him  who  directs  the 
least  as  well  as  the  greatest  events  that  transpire  on  this 
globe  of  ours.  History  is  but  the  great  record  of  God’s 
Providences  with  man,  acknowledged  or  unacknowledged. 
This  appears  from  the  events  that  are  past,  and  those  that  are 
daily  occurring*;  the  punishment  of  guilty  nations  and  indi- 
viduals, the  exaltation  of  the  virtuous,  and  the  adaptation  of 
great  men  to  the  exigencies  of  their  times.  Says  Niebuhr: 
“As  the  consideration  of  nature  shows  an  inherent  intelli- 
gence  which  may  also  be  conceived  as  coherent  with  nature, 
so  does  history,  on  a hundred  occasions,  show  an  intelligence 
which  is  distinct  from  nature,  which  conducts  and  determines 
those  things  which  may  seem  to  us  accidental : and  it  is  not 
true  that  the  study  of  history  weakens  the  belief  in  a Divine 
P rovidence.  History  is,  of  all  kinds  of  knoivledge,  the  one 
which  tends  most  decidedly  to  that  belief." 

Professor  Maurice,  of  England,  not  long  since  published  a 
work  to  which  we  are  indebted  somewhat  for  the  expansion  of 
our  leading  thought.  Long  ago  have  we  entertained  an  un- 
defined theory  similar  to  that  which  he  presents,  but  he  has 
given  it  form  and  coherence.  It  is  written,  “The  Law  is  a 
schoolmaster  to  lead  us  to  Christ.”  But  the  Old  Testament 
is  more  than  law.  What  is  the  design  of  its  history?  Only 
the  frame-work  and  chinking  of  the  law  are  we  to  believe? 
With  equal  truth  we  believe  it  may  be  written,  The  old  Bible 
histories  are  to  us  letters  or  an  alphabet,  by  which  we  may 
read  and  interpret  universal  history.  In  the  solution  of  an 
enigma,  find  out  the  letters  of  a name  constituting  it,  and  the 
rest  is  easily  solved.  God  has  given  us  this  key  to  His  enig* 
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mas,  but  we  too  often  cast  it  away  and  then  complain  at 
their  mysteriousness. 

Others,  mistaking  works  wrought  by  the  unseen  hand  of  God 
as  those  of  human  accomplishment,  aver  that  the  age  of  M’on- 
ders  is  past,  that  the  angels  have  fled  from  the  earth,  and 
that  with  the  Divine  in  nature  the  Divine  in  religion  has  van- 
ished. Some  even  begin  to  doubt  whether  su*h  things  ever 
existed,  and  speculate  if  they  may  not  have  been  a fungus 
growth  upon  the  superstition  of  the  early  ages,  unable  to  bear 
the  light  of  the  present.  Such  men  are  not  unlike  a great 
hist  school-bov  who,  ignorant  of  his  letters,  refuses  to  learn 
them,  but  takes  up  at  once  his  No.  4.  and  because  he  cannot 
succeed,  pronounces  it  all  a humbug. 

We  have  God  among  us,  working  wonders  now  as  great  as 
ever;  but  no  longer  visiblv  as  of  old.  Now  he  must  be  seen 
by  faith — looking  through  sacred  history  as  a mirror.  In 
that  record,  in  almost  every  department  of  life,  he  has  un- 
barred the  mighty  machinery,  uncovered  the  secret  spring  of 
facts,  and  his  injunction  is,  “ Ah  uno  clisce  omnes. 

Let  us  take  an  illustration  first  from  the  field  of  pure  his- 
tory. How  arc  the  ruling  minds  of  the  world  inducted  into 
place — the  kings,  emperors,  presidents,  &c.  ? God  has  given  us 
some  exemplifications  in  Iloly  Writ  of  their  method  of  choice 
— permitting  us  to  see  beneath  the  veil  his  own  agency  in  it. 
Such  is  the  case  of  Saul,  who,  a member  of  an  insignificant 
family  in  the  smallest  tribe  of  Israel,  and  therefore  most  un- 
likely to  be  selected  by  the  people,  having  no  dream  of  any 
such  honor  for  himself,  was  marked  out  by  God  as  the  person 
who  should  rule  over  Israel.  The  Scripture  narrative  of  this 
is  striking  and  simple  in  the  extreme,  the  whole  object  seem- 
ing to  be  to  show  that  though  God  gave  up  the  actual  visible 
theocracy,  he  still  maintained  it  virtually.  Theologians  make 
a great  mistake  when  they  speak  of  the  theocracy  ceasing 
among  nations  with  Samuel.  It  has  never  ceased  and  never 
will.  On  how  many  apparent  accidents  does  the  choice  of 
Saul  seem  to  depend?  Yet  it  was  fixed  beforehand  with  God 
that  he  should  rule. 

See  how  the  design  evolves.  First,  by  chance  (?)  the  en- 
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trance  of  the  fold  must  be  left  open  that  the  asses  may  stray; 
then  Saul  and  the  servants  must  be  sent,  rather  than  another; 
then  the  seasonable  advice  of  the  old  servant  about  “ the 
honorable  man  and  the  man  of  God,”  who  might  tell  them 
the  way  they  should  go;  then  the  meeting  of  the  maidens 
who  were  coming  down  the  hill  to  draw  water,  who  told  them 
how  the  people  had  gone  up  to  the  high  place  to  a sacrifice, 
and  that  presently  the  Seer  would  come  that  way  to  bless  it; 
then  the  meeting  of  the  prophet  and  the  Benjaminite,  and  his 
surprise  to  hear  that  the  desire  of  the  people  was  upon  him. 
Could  any  thing  be  more  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events — 
more  natural,  more  undivine?  Yet,  in  this  case,  God  ex- 
pressly teaches  that  all  these  things  were  done  of  Him.  Sup- 
pose we  should  find  the  same  facts  in  the  public  journals  of 
our  day,  and  it  would  run  somehow  thus:  “A  certain  man 
by  the  name  of  Saul,  who  was  the  tallest  and  the  strongest 
man  among  the  tribes,  in  virtue  of  this,  was  chosen  king. 
Whilst  the  novelty  of  royalty  lasted  he  retained  his  popularity; 
but  afterward,  through  the  jealousy  of  Samuel,  and  the  ri- 
valry of  a young  aspirant,  he  lost  his  life  and  his  throne.” 
From  this  last,  the  agency  of  a Providence  is  carefully  ex- 
cluded. In  the  other  it  is  said,  Samuel  the  Prophet  was 
taught  of  God,  that  this  was  the  man  whom  He  had  chosen 
for  his  people;  that  He  should  anoint  him,  and  that  accord- 
ingly he  became  their  king. 

Just  as  the  agency  of  God  is  here  openly  employed  in 
placing  the  son  of  Kish  upon  the  throne,  so  is  it  ever  em- 
ployed in  the  election  of  the  rulers  of  earth.  In  how  many 
cases  in  the  annals  of  nations  have  mere  trifles,  even  more 
insignificant  than  the  straying  of  a few  asses,  or  the  evening 
stroll  of  a few  girls,  brought  to  light  the  man  whom  a people 
felt  to  be  the  man  who  is  given  to  them.  The  calling  of 
W ashington  from  the  rural  haunts  of  Virginia  to  be  the  father 
of  this  people,  is  a case  in  point.  No  one  knew  scarcely  why 
he  was  selected,  and  yet  all  were  willing  to  give  the  destinies 
of  the  colonies  into  his  hands.  The  raising  of  the  Corsican 
subaltern  from  a mere  school-boy,  who  was  fond  of  mathemat- 
ics like  many  other  boys,  and  who  was  continually*  engaged 
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in  mimic  warfare — the  constant  sport  of  the  village  green — to 
be  the  scourge  and  yet  the  purifier,  and  in  some  degree  the 
father  of  modern  Europe,  is  another  illustration  of  the  same 
truth.  The  question  of  who  shall  rule,  is  one  that  is  very 
much  disputed  on  our  little  planet,  and  every  thing  goes  on  as 
if  we  had  the  whole  management  of  affairs.  Yet  God  manag- 
es both  sides  in  this  historical  chess-board  of  the  world,  and 
check-mates  whom  He  pleases.  We  pride  ourselves  on  the 
election  by  ballot — and  it  is  a noble  privilege  when  properly 
defended — yet  the  men  are  put  before  us  by  an  unseen  power 
— not  by  the  conspiracy  of  the  club-room,  but  by  the  leadings 
of  a God — not  always  indeed  as  we  wish,  but  as  He  orders. 

We  speculate  who  shall  be  nominated  and  elected  to  the 
next  Presidency.  In  due  time  the  man  will  come,  and  we 
will  receive  him,  and  yet  scarcely  know  why.  IIow  are  these 
things?  Fortuitous?  Learn  from  the  simple  story  of  Saul 
how  all  these  are  directed.  Study  the  history  of  Cyrus  as 
given  in  the  Bible,  and  from  it  learn  another  lesson  to  the 
same  purpose,  and  then  say  with  the  devout,  He  maketh 
kmgs  to  reign.  :<Ey  me  kings  reign,  and  princes  execute 
justice.”  Pr.  8:  1-5. 

As  with  the  kings  of  the  earth  so  also  with  nations  over 
which  they  rule.  The  Providence  of  God  exercised  in  the 
history  of  the  Israelites,  is  confessed  as'the  most  remarkable, 
yet  in  no  wise  different  from  the  Providence  manifested  in 
the  history  of  every  nation.  Now  a single  family  of  pioneers, 
wandering  through  the  desert  lands  of  Asia;  now  a shepherd- 
tribe  dwelling  in  the  hill  country  of  Palestine;  now  a servile 
nation  performing  the  labor  of  Egyptian  task-masters  ; now 
a motley  multitude  fleeing  from  the  land  of  their  miseries, 
and  finding  scarcely  less  to  suffer  in  the  wilderness;  and  now 
a victorious  invading  horde  preparing  for  themselves  a home 
in  the  spreadings  of  Canaan.  And  their  after  history  how 
like  to  that  of  other  nations;  now  in  captivity,  now  trium- 
phant, now  at  peace,  now  at  war  : now  extending  its  domain, 
now  loosing  its  fertile  plains;  now  dwelling  in  harmony,  and 
now  torn  by  schism.  The  internal  life  of  every  nation  has 
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been  a repetition  of  this — with  but  slight  modifications — only 
they  have  not  been  analyzed  and  traced  to  their  ruling  cause. 
Shall  we  not  learn  from  this  to  see  a God  in  History,  beaming 
on  every  page,  glancing  from  every  sentence,  manifest  in 
every  recorded  act? 

Ho  empires  and  kingdoms  now  rise  and  fall  by  Chance? 
Has  the  world  been  ruled  by  Chance?  Is  this  the  god  that 
works  ruin  and  creates  beauty?  What  wrecks  lie  stranded 
along  its  track!  Jerusalem,  pale  and  ghastly,  rises  from  her 
sepulchral  vaults  and  testifies,  “ This  is  not  my  destroyer.” 
The  ghost  of  Athens,  wandering  around  the  faded  glories  of 
the  Acropolis,  wails  No!  no!  The  skeleton  of  old  Rome, 
strewn  bone  by  bone  over  the  seven  hills,  cries  out  No!  And 
still,  from  the  dimmer  past  and  nearer  present,  come  up  a 
mingled  shout,  crying  out  against  this  vain  pretender  over  the 
destinies  of  nations.  Why,  then,  have  all  these  things  occur- 
red in  this  particular  order?  <£  Why  all  this  waste  of  time  and 
toil,  of  blood  and  power?  Why  such  ruins  of  splendid  cities, 
of  walls  and  gates,  of  towns  and  capiatls,  of  temples  and 
palaces?  Why  such  overthrow  of  thrones,  crumbling  of 
crowns,  and  snapping  of  sceptres?”  Can  any  one  believe  that 
all  these  things  are  vain,  without  design  and  without  order? 

li  Oh  lives  there,  Heaven,  beneath  thy  dread  expanse 
One  hopeless,  dark  idolater  of  Chance  ; 

Content  to  feed,  with  pleasures  unrefined, 

The  lukewarm  passions  of  a lowly  mind  ; 

Who,  moldering  earthward,  ’reft  of  every  trust, 

In  joylous  union  wedded  to  the  dust. 

Could  all  his  parting  energy  dismiss 
And  call  this  barren  world  sufficient  bliss  ? 

There  live,  alas  ! of  heaven-directed  mien, 

Of  cultured  soul  and  sapient  eye  serene, 

Who  hail  thee  Man  ! — the  pilgrim  of  a day, 

Spouse  of  the  worm  and  brother  ©f  the  clay ; 

Frail  as  the  leaf  in  Autumn’s  yellow  bower, 

Dust  in  the  wind,  or  dew  upon  the  flower ; 

A friendless  slave,  a child  without  a sire, 

Whose  mortal  life  and  momentary  fire 
Light  to  the  grave  his  chance-created  form, 
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As  ocean-wrecks  illuminate  the  storm  ; 

And  when  the  gun’s  tremendous  flash  is  over, 

To  night  and  silence  sink  forever  more.” 

And  if  man  could  thus  believe  of  his  own  single  destiny, 
can  he  credit  the  movement  of  races  and  nations  to  the  same 
blind  fatality.  Oh,  no. 

“ This  is  thy  work,  Almighty  Providence  ! 

Whose  power,  beyond  the  stretch  of  human  thought, 

Revolves  the  orbs  of  empire — bids  them  sink 
Deep  in  the  dead’ning  night  of  thy  displeasure, 

Or  rise  majestic  o’er  a wondering  world.” 


It  is  the  remarkable  testimony  of  one  of  the  greatest  his- 
torians: “In  the  history  of  Rome  I can  read  nothing  but 
Destiny — no  sign  but  the  hand  of  God.”  In  no  other  way 
could  Niebuhr  satisfactorily  explain  its  various  mutations — 
risings  and  fallings — glory  and  decay — but  by  referring  it  all 
to  the  overruling  of  an  Almighty  agency,  hidden  but  irre- 
sistible. 

Voltaire,  in  his  contributions  to  the  famous  Encyclopedia;, 
has  a chapter  of  unanswerable  Wins.  So  might  we  glean 
from  history  a huge  volume  of  ivhys,  unanswerable  by  the 
worshipper  of  Necessity.  But  the  Christian  student  can 
furnish  a reply  to  every  question,  and  can  find  a hope  in  every 
gloom.  He  knows  that  “the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong.”  lie  learned  this  in  reading  the  history 
of  the  battle  of  Ai,  and  the  exploits  of  a David,  and  on 
every  page  of  Holy  Writ.  One  of  the  most  striking  exhibi- 
tions of  this  faith  in  a Providence  ever-present  we  have  seen, 
was  that  of  a poor  countryman  in  the  south  of  England,  at 
the  time  that  Napoleon,  with  his  terrible  armies,  was  threat- 
ening the  cost  and  commerce  of  that  nation.  A minister  of 
government  by  accident  stopped  at  the  hovel  of  the  farmer, 
and  found  him  reading  his  old  Bible,  calm  and  without  ap- 
prehension. Said  the  lord:  “Do  you  not  fear  the  descent  of 
the  French  and  the  destruction  of  your  home?”  “ I am  sat- 
isfied,” replied  he,  “any  way  God  orders  it.  Re  will  have 
it  the  best  way  any  hoic.”  Would  that  all  rulers  and  legis- 
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lators  and  warriors  could  thus  think.  A Nicholas,  an  Ar- 
nault, a Raglan  may  die,  but  God  lives  and  reigns.  Let  the 
earth  rejoice — let  the  multitude  of  the  isles  be  glad  thereof. 
The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  people  tremble.  Happy  is  that 
nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord,  and  who  continually  recognise 
him  as  such. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  some  of  the  greatest  heroes 
always  acknowledged  a higher  power  than  themselves  in  their 
victories.  Napoleon  called  himself  “the  child  of  Fortune.” 
Lord  Wellington,  after  his  Waterloo  victory,  wrote  his  dis- 
patch with  these  words : “ The  finger  of  Providence  was  on  me.” 

No  part  of  history,  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  has 
been  more  interesting  and  more  important  than  the  colonial; 
and  the  migration  of  immense  multitudes — sometimes  whole 
races — has  ever  been  one  of  the  unsolved  realities  of  history. 
One  cause  is  generally  made  to  answer  for  every  effect  of  this 
kind,  The  pressure  of  an  over-teeming  population.  Admit- 
ting that  this  may  have  been  a proximate  cause,  may  we  not 
find  a direct  design,  or  a designer  somewhere.  If  we  refer  to 
the  Bible,  the  book  of  God’s  precedents,  and  the  only  key  to 
the  study  of  human  actions  intelligently,  can  we  find  nothing 
analagous?  Many  cases  in  point  might  be  selected,  but  we 
have  space  only  for  one. 

Terah  and  his  family  were  dwelling  in  ease  and  affluence 
with  their  vast  flocks  on  the  plains  of  Chaldea,  when  a sum- 
mons mysterious  from  above  commanded  him  to  go  forth  to  a 
strange  land.  Here  there  was  no  crowding — no  warfare  or 
tribal  factions  to  drive  him  forth.  But  the  impulse  of  God. 
He  wTent,  and  after  him  his  son  Abraham  continued  the  wan- 
derings heaven  ordered.  Says  one:  “It  was  probably  no 
very  strange  spectacle  to  the  nomad  tribes  who  roamed  the 
rich  plains  around  the  Euphrates,  when  they  caught  sight  of 
this  migrating  party,  headed  by  the  Father  of  nations.  To 
all  appearance  the  same  thing  had  often  been  witnessed  before 
by  them,  as  want  or  enterprise  tempted  the  residents  of  old 
settlements  to  newer  lands.  The  venerable  emir  who  con- 
ducts the  march,  in  company  with  his  wife  and  nephew,  might 
easily  be  singled  out,  as  he  sits  upon  his  dromedary  in  quiet 
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thought,  musing  upon  destiny.  It  is  easily  seen,  however, 
no  slight  nor  capricious  cause  or  purpose  has  dictated  their 
movement.  Forward  they  press  day  after  day,  and  week  after 
week,  but  they  find  no  rest.  The  barrier  mountains  of  Pales- 
tine are  passed;  Galilee  is  crossed;  onward  they  march  till 
they  encamp  in  the  valley  of  Moreh — in  the  shadows  of  Ebal 
and  Gerizim.  Here  is  a home,  at  least  for  a time. 

But  why  halt  in  Samaria?  Were  not  the  pastures  of  Ur  as 
bountiful  as  those  of  Bethel?  And  did  not  his  kindred  stay 
behind?  The  writer  tells  us  he  went  out,  and  journeyed,  and 
stopped — when,  where,  and  as  he  did,  because  God  led  him. 
Is  not  this  a full  and  satifactory  solution  of  the  wanderings 
of  all  other  tribes  and  nations?  Was  Abraham  the  only  in- 
spired leader  of  a nation  that  has  ever  been?  By  no  means. 
Abram  was  led  forth  to  the  southwest  to  found  the  Empire 
of  Faith,  and  preserve  the  idea  of  a one  God.  The  Phoeni- 
cians were  led  in  the  same  direction  by  the  same  unseen  hand, 
to  lay  the  first  foundation  of  that  commerce  which  now 
whitens  all  oceans,  and  carries  civilization  to  the  earth’s 
farthest  limits.  The  Greeks  were  impelled  onward  and  up- 
ward by  the  same  God,  to  found  the  Empire  of  Literature 
and  Arts,  and  thus  refine  and  elevate  man.  The  Roman  was 
no  blind  actor  in  this  great  drama,  but  had  a hand  and  power 
upon  him  which  he  might  not  understand,  but  which  led  him 
to  his  post  of  duty,  the  establishment  of  law,  and  order,  and 
dominion  upon  the  earth.  The  Germanic  tribes,  which  rolled 
so  fearfully  westward  from  the  great  womb  of  the  world,  mil- 
lion after  million,  and  which  spread  such  terror  in  southern 
Europe,  had  their  mission  of  destiny,  to  infuse  the  spirit  of 
individual  liberty  into  the  corrupt  and  dying  masses  of  the  old 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  leaven  there  implanted  is  still  work- 
ing, seething,  fermenting,  casting  off  scum,  abuse  after  abuse 
of  despotic  rule;  and  thus  it  will  work  until  not  a tyrant 
shall  be  left  to  lift  the  rod  in  the  whole  world.  The  landing 
of  the  Jutes  and  Saxons  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  the  coast 
of  Sussex,  in  the  fifth  century,  is  not  an  unmeaning  thing  in 
the  world’s  history.  The  same  God  that  held  the  camel’s  bit 
on  the  deserts  of  Asia,  steered  the  frail  crafts  of  Horsa  and 
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Ella  on  the  stormy  waters  of  the  deep,  and  guided  them  to 
their  haven.  They  had  a work,  To  be  the  representatives  of 
labor,  industry  and  wealth  on  earth.  England  has  fulfilled  it. 

The  same  hand  may  be  traced  in  the  colonization  and  set- 
tlement of  our  own  land.  She  is  not  established  in  vain. 
God’s  purpose  is  not  yet  clear;  but  one  lesson  she  is  teaching 
the  world,  The  right  of  individual  liberty  in  body  and  thought. 

Thus,  from  age  to  age,  from  century  to  century,  has  each 
race  in  its  going  forth  been  casting  into  the  world’s  alembic 
its  own  peculiar  ingredient — its  contribution  to  the  perfection 
of  humanity;  and  this  work  still  progresses.  The  grand 
projection  it  may  be  supposed  has  at  length  been  made  in 
our  own  blest  land;  but  if  so,  there  is  still  need  of  polishing 
and  refining  the  mass  that  has  risen  from  the  cosmical  cru- 
cible; and  it  may  be  that  the  whole  must  be  re-melted  and 
re-molded  through  another  cycle  of  centuries  ere  perfection 
shall  be  stamped  on  human  society. 

And  have  all  these  things  been  progressing  of  themselves 
without  a guiding  hand  or  power?  Common  sense  cries  No! 

Those  beautiful  lines  of  Bishop  Berkley,  sometimes  said 
to  be  p uetic — 

Westward  the  course  of  Empire  takes  its  way ; 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 

A fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day — 

Time’s  noblest  offspring  is  the  last” — 

are  only  the  embodiment  of  the  wisdom  gleaned  from  a deep 
study  of  the  Providence  of  God  in  History.  Is  it  too  much 
to  say  that  the  going  out  of  Abraham  was  a prophecy  and 
command  to  all  nations  to  come;  that  to  the  East  there  was 
death,  but  to  the  West  life  and  hope  for  the  world?  “That 
same  tendency  towards  the  lands  of  the  setting  sun,  which 
drove  the  Patriarch  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  has 
never  lost  its  power.  It  manifested  itself  in  the  thousand 
migrations  of  Asia  to  the  shores  of  Europe;  it  survived  in 
Paul  when  he  sought  Ptome,  and  Augustine  when  he  turned 
his  face  to  the  cliffs  of  Albion  ; it  was  not  lost  when  Columbus 
boldly  steered  across  the  trackless  ocean,  and  planted  the 
Standard  of  the  Cross  on  the  soil  of  the  New  World;  nor 
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when  the  Mayflower  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Ply- 
mouth. It  is  moving  still  the  earnest  hearts  of  the  world  to 
look  westward  with  hope,  and  calling  myriads  to  build  homes 
and  altars  on  the  far  Pacific  shores.  Shall  we  call  all  this 
movement  merely  accidental,  material;  call  ‘the  help  of 
heaven  the  act  of  man,’  and  believe  that,  surely  in  these 
latter  days,  the  world  of  matter  has  disenthroned  the  God  oj 
matter , and  that  men  now  are  to  look  to  the  physical  arts  and 
sciences — the  results  of  their  muscles  and  brains — for  all  the 
salvation  they  desire,  and  leave  spiritual  concerns  to  dreamers 
and  dotards?”  Thus  writes  one  who  feels  the  truth  of  a God 
present  alike  in  the  greatest  and  the  least  events  of  life. 

We  have  one  word  in  the  English  language  that  is  much 
abused.  We  speak  of  accidents.  We  hold  that  a thing  can 
be  purely  accidental  only  so  far  as  the  agency  of  man  is  con- 
cerned. Nothing  is  accidental  with  God.  Under  the  head  of 
such  things  are  also  included  fires,  conflagrations,  ship-wrecks, 
railroad  collisions,  steamboat  disasters,  earthquakes,  volcanic 
eruptions,  kc.  For  the  regulation  of  such  events  some  phil- 
osophers have  been  at  much  pains.  To  relieve  God  of  the 
onerous  and  unbecoming  task,  they  have  removed  him  from 
his  works  that,  like  the  heathen  god  Brahm,  he  might  rest 
undisturbed  in  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  his  uncommunicable 
Being.  Whether  they  are  infidel  or  nominally  Christian 
their  doctrine  is  not  essentially  different.  They  recognize 
him  as  a kind  of  quasi-ruler  of  the  world,  with  general  lazes 
to  rule  Him.  Precisely  the  idea  the  heathen  Greeks  enter- 
tained of  their  great  god  Jupiter — powerful  only  so  far  as 
Fates  permitted.  Even  far  back  in  the  days  of  Ilomer,  poor 
Jove,  anxious  to  save  the  brave  and  pious  Hector,  runs  to 
consult  the  Destinies,  and  there  learns  that  it  is  impossible, 
and  that  the  Trojan  warrior  must  fall  beneath  the  relentless 
Achilles.  One  would  think  theology  had  made  some  progress 
since  then;  but  it  seems  not  with  many.  Jupiter  was  too 
great  a god  to  be  called  in  on  ordinary  occasions;  the  theatre 
must  be  suited  to  the  actor,  and  on  extraordinary  ones  he 
was  powerless,  for  his  hands  were  chained  by  the  inexorable 
Fates.  Such  is  the  Jehovah  of  the  Bible  to  the  rejectors  of 
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a special  Providence  and  the  advocates  of  Babbage’s  general 
law  system.  These  laws  generally  operate  benevolently,  say 
they,  but  when  otherwise,  there  is  no  help.  God  may  look  on 
but  he  cannot  interfere.  What  is  an  earthquake?  What  is 
a storm,  that  rushes  over  a country  with  ruin  in  its  wake? 
What  is  a fire,  that  lays  a city  in  ashes?  These,  say  they,  are 
the  result  of  general  laws,  on  the  whole  beneficial  in  their 
effects,  but  attended  with  particular  and  local  evils,  or  else 
they  are  mere  human  casualties.  The  ship  sinks,  overwhelmed 
by  a tempestuous  ocean ; the  city  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth;  the  inhabitants  of  whole  districts  are 
overwhelmed  with  boiling  lava  and  flying  scoriae;  the  Alpine 
village  is  suddenly  buried  forever  beneath  the  burden  of  a 
plunging  mountain;  thousands  yearly  are  swept  away  by  the 
plague  and  the  epidemic  to  unlooked-for  graves;  but  in  all 
this  God  has  no  immediate  hand;  lie  can  neither  direct  nor 
restrain  the  disastrous  tendencies  of  His  established  laws. 
So  teaches  Professor  Chace,  in  the  very  home  of  orthodoxy, 
if  we  understand  his  words  aright.* 

Surely  such  a teacher  cannot  have  read  the  pages  of  Old 
Testament  History  very  closely,  nor  pondered  its  lessons  with 
much  profit,  who  does  not  find  in  them  a doctrine  wholly  the 
reverse  of  the  above.  Why  have  wre  a record  of  the  sins  of 
Sodom  and  the  cities  of  the  plain,  but  to  teach  us  the  cause 
of  their  destruction?  And  why  are  their  desolations  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  hand  of  God  raining  down  fire  and 
brimstone,  but  to  teach  us  the  agent  in  all  such  untoward 
events.  Was  their  ruin  miraculous?  Not  more  so,  we  think, 
than  that  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  In  the  one  case 
God’s  agency  is  acknowledged,  in  the  other  it  is  hidden. 

What  were  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  so  graphically  described 
by  Moses,  but  means  employed  by  God  for  the  punishment  of 
an  idolatrous  people  ?— means  tvhose  significancy  the  law- 
giver had  to  interpret  before  the  heathen  king  could  compre- 
hend them.  Well  would  it  be  for  every  ruler  if  he  could 


* See  address  delivered  before  the  Porter  Rhetorical  Society  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  August  1,  1854. 
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have  a Moses  by  his  side  to  interpret  the  significancy  of  God's 
Providences  with  him. 

A memorable  instance  belonging  to  this  class  of  Provi- 
dences, occurring  not  quite  a year  since,  is  no  doubt  fresh  yet 
in  the  minds  of  most  of  you.  On  the  17th  of  September, 
1851,  the  Arctic,  one  of  the  strongest  steamers  that  ever 
ploughed  the  waves  of  any  ocean,  was  cutting  her  way  through 
a dense  fog,  near  mid-day,  freighted  with  hundreds  of  happy 
souls  hastening  to  their  friends  and  their  firesides.  On  that 
same  morning,  a little  low  craft,  of  French  make  and  peculiar 
shape,  with  few  souls  on  board,  freighted  with  the  products  of 
a Canadian  forest,  was  feeling  her  way  through  that  same 
fog,  out  on  the  ocean’s  broad  field.  These  two  vessels,  so 
unlike  in  shape,  in  destination,  in  value,  in  strength,  met  in 
full  career.  The  Arctic,  riding  on  the  crest  of  a wave,  was 
struck  by  the  wedge-shaped  iron-bow  of  the  Vesta,  below  her 
water  mark,  where  it  was  impossible  to  repair  her.  But  still 
worse,  the  captain  having  no  fears  for  his  mighty  steamer, 
sent  off  his  best  life-boat  and  best  officer  to  rescue  the  crew 
of  the  Vesta.  The  crew  first  found  out  the  sad  disaster,  and 
taking  all  the  apparatus  prepared  for  the  safety  of  the  pas- 
sengers, made  good  their  escape.  Deserted  and  helpless,  the 
noble  ship,  with  her  three  hundred  frantic,  agonized  souls 
sank  to  rise  no  more.  Was  this  a work  of  God  or  of  chance? 
The  Christian,  without  attempting  to  determine  all  its  teach- 
ings, knows  well  to  whom  to  refer  its  causation.  Another 
instance,  mentioned  in  the  January  number  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  is  still  more  in  point.  In  the  year  1746,  the  Duke 
D’Anville,  with  a French  armament  of  forty  ships  of  war, 
left  Chebucto,  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  destruction  of  New  Eng- 
land. “In  the  mean  time,”  says  Dr.  Wisner,  “our  pious 
fathers,  apprized  of  their  danger,  and  feeling  that  their  only 
safety  was  in  God,  had  appointed  a season  of  prayer  and  fast- 
ing in  all  their  churches.”  On  that  fast  day,  in  the  old 
South  Church,  Boston,  whilst  fervently  seeking  God’s  help, 
suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a calm  clear  skv,  a cloud  loomed 
and  the  wind  arose  till  the  windows  clattered.  This  was  re- 
garded as  the  earnest  of  prayer,  and  increased  their  fervor. 
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That  wind  was  the  beginning  of  a tempest  which  strewed 
the  proud  fleet  of  France  upon  the  coasts  of  Maine,  and 
saved  the  colony  from  devastation.  Duke  D’Anville,  with 
the  second  in  command,  died  under  their  own  hands,  unable 
to  bear  the  mortification  of  their  campaign’s  miscarriage.  The 
soldiers  died  from  hunger,  despair  and  cold,  and  a small  rem- 
nant returned.  Whence  cometh  these  things?  Cases  per- 
fectly analagons  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  Israel,  when 
the  defences  of  Jerusalem  were  not  an  armed  host,  but  a 
praying  king.  It  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts  that  breakest  the 
ships  of  Tarshish  with  an  east  wind,  and  it  is  the  same  God 
that  breweth  a storm  upon  the  Atlantic  shores,  and  that 
gathereth  a fog  upon  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  that 
maketh  the  paths  for  the  vessels  in  the  great  deep.  So  much 
for  them  that  “go  down  to  the  sea,  that  do  business  in  great 
waters.” 

In  what  respect  did  the  epidemics  of  the  wilderness  differ 
from  the  modern  epidemics,  save  that  they  were  accredited  to 
the  proper  cause,  and  these  are  not?  When  will  men  learn 
to  read  aright  the  book  of  God’s  Revelation,  and  from  it 
learn  to  read  intelligently  the  book  of  God’s  Providence  daily 
unfolding.  Revelation  is  the  clue  by  which  we  guide  our- 
selves in  wandering  through  the  labyrinthian  masses  of  human 
affairs.  If  we  lay  this  aside  history  becomes  to  us  a miser’s 
chest,  which  is  filled  with  precious  store,  but  it  is  locked,  and 
the  key  is  cast  away.  We  may  live  from  childhood  to  aged 
imbecility,  and  yet  not  oomprehend  the  mystery  and  objects 
of  life.  We  may  read  every  book  from  Homer  to  the  last 
despatch  from  the  Crimea,  and  yet  we  gaze  upon  the  acts 
like  a child  does  upon  a hand-organ  with  dancing  figures,  in 
mute  wonder,  not  dreaming  there  is  a moving  power  beneath. 
We  pass  over  the  ground,  but  it  is  a flight  like  the  prophet’s, 
who  was  carried  by  an  angel’s  grasp  from  Judea  to  Babylon, 
but  could  not  tell  how  he  got  there.  Let  us  not  so  study 
history. 

Leaving  the  field  of  history  proper,  let  us  seek  an  illustra- 
tion from  the  department  of  ethical  history.  Some  moralists 
tell  us  that  the  systems  of  moral  government  laid  down  by 
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Socrates  and  Seneca  are  as  perfect  as  that  laid  down  in  the 
Decalogue,  and  therefore  they  would  reject  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  of  moral  creeds.  But  that 
God  who  waits  on  the  wants  of  man’s  body,  who  orders  all 
his  acts  and  all  his  destinies,  surely  would  not  suffer  the  moral 
nature  to  grow  up  wild  and  uncultured.  His  care  of  this  is 
truly  paternal  and  anxious.  From  the  beginning  of  human 
life  to  the  present  this  care  has  never  been  withdrawn,  but 
continually  extended  to  all  people.  There  is  an  idea  abroad, 
and  too  frequently  held  we  fear  by  divines,  that  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world  God  dealt  religiously  with  only  one  nation. 
This  we  hold  to  be  true  only  in  part.  As  before  remarked, 
they  were  the  representatives  of  the  spiritual  idea  on  earth, 
just  as  the  Phoenicians  represented  the  idea  of  commerce  and 
interchange.  But  this  idea  was  not  to  be  confined,  but  to  flow 
out,  and  thus  it  did.  The  office  of  the  Jews  was  only  to  keep 
it  pure  and  to  point  to  its  source.  What  is  the  significance 
of  Mt.  Sinai  in  the  world’s  history  but  this?  To  sir.  w whence 
all  law  cometh.  The  bare  and  treeless  summit,  leaning 
solemnly  against  the  heaven’s  arch,  was  to  be  an  eternal 
monument  of  the  truth  that  God  is  the  Great  Lawgiver. 
What  if  Plato  did  have  some  thoughts  almost  divine?  What 
if  Aristotle  found  out  things  unsearchable  to  after  minds? 
What  if  the  heathen  have  codes  of  morals  that  approximate 
to  the  purity  of  the  Bible  creed?  (We  only  admit  this  for 
the  present.)  What  then?  Surely  the  inference  God  would 
have  us  draw  is  that  these  men  had  their  Sinai  like  Moses, 
where  they  were  taught  in  another  manner,  it  is  true,  but 
none  the  less  taught  the  truths  of  human  preservation.  How 
preverse  is  man ! Because  God  gave  us  one  Sinai  to  be  a 
witness  of  the  heavenly  birth  of  all  morality,  therefore,  find- 
ing other  inspirations  in  other  men,  we  infer  there  is  no  in- 
spiration at  all. 

The  teachings  of  heaven  by  means  of  the  conscience  still 
continues;  yet  men  can  see  in  the  promptings  of  their  inner- 
self  nothing  of  a God;  but,  chameleon-like,  it  changes  its 
nature  according  to  the  fancy  of  its  owner.  Now  its  goad- 
ings  are  the  frettings  of  a mal-instructed  faculty — and  pious 
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mothers  must  bear  the  blame.  Now  it  is  the  remainings  of 
an  inbred  superstition,  which  is  daily  yielding  beneath  the 
power  of  an  enlightened  mind;  and  now  it  is  the  suggestions 
of  an  evil  genius,  who  would  torment  and  disquiet  our  lives. 
Sometimes,  when  this  witness  of  God  in  moments  of  retire- 
ment and  reflection  can  testify  in  its  thunder  tones,  and  cause 
tears  to  flow  in  penitence,  then  the  excuse  is  ever  ready — “a 
moment  of  weakness;”  “it  will  soon  pass.”  Such  conflicts 
have  we  seen,  and  such  excuses  have  we  heard,  from  men 
astute  enough  in  every  thing  else,  but  unable  to  see  any  God 
in  this.  “ Surely  the  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  disobedience.”  Such  men,  if  per- 
mitted to  look  on  Hell  uncovered,  would  see  nothing  there 
but  the  results  of  the  operation  of  general  laws  and  natural 
causes.  The  realm  of  Matter  is  unworthy  of  God;  the  world 
of  spirits  is  without  a God. 

Some  men  seem  to  make  it  the  sole  business  of  their  lives 
to  find  out  something  in  which  is  noipe  of  the  poision  of  Divine 
power.  Like  serpents  in  a flower-garden,  they  turn  every 
way  if  they  but  find  a refuge  from  the  fragrance  of  Deity. 
Hence  infidels  and  the  professors  of  Christianity,  which  the 
Bible  disowns,  are  accustomed  to  refer  in  tones  of  triumph 
qo  the  sciences  and  the  arts  as  existing  and  owing  nothing  of 
their  origin  to  God.  With  this  sling  they  hurl  mighty  stones 
at  the  superstitious  fabric  of  a Providence. 

But  if  we  turn  to  scientific  history  as  given  in  the  Bible, 
how  unfortunate  is  their  refuge ! The  God  of  man  is 
the  God  of  arts  and  sciences.  Of  nothing  is  he  more  cer- 
tainly the  author  than  of  these.  How  striking  the  words  of 
the  Lord  to  Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai:  “See,  I have  called  by 
name  Bezaleel  the  son  Uri,  the  son  of  Ilur  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  ; and  I have  filled  him  with  the  spirit  of  God,  in  wis- 
dom, and  in  understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all 
manner  of  workmanship,  to  devise  cunning  works,  to  work  in 
gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  cutting  of  stones,  to 
set  them ; and  in  carving  of  timber,  to  work  all  manner  of 
workmanship.  And  I,  behold  ! I have  given  him  Aholiab  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan, ‘and  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  are  wise- 
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hearted  have  I put  wisdom  that  they  may  make  all  that  I have 
commanded  thee.”  And  again,  when  the  temple  was  to  be 
built,  and  artisans  of  peculiar  skill  were  required,  it  is  said 
that  wisdom  was  given  to  Hurom  to  make  the  holy  vessels. 
Does  not  this  look  like  as  if  God  had  something  to  do  with 
the  arts  of  civilization.  That  in  fact  he  gave  birth  to  each 
particular  art  when  he  had  some  service  for  it  to  perform. 
The  necessary  forms  and  arts  of  life  were  taught  to  man  in 
the  beginning.  Cain  is  the  representative  of  the  agricultural 
division  of  our  race,  and  seems  also  to  have  exercised  his  tact 
in  architecture,  being  the  founder  of  the  first  city  of  the  earth. 
The  shepherds,  whose  flocks  graze  on  a thousands  hills  in  our 
remote  lands,  may  find  the  first  of  their  order  away  back  in 
the  regions  of  the  old  Paradise  in  the  person  of  the  blessed 
Abel.  As  to  the  musical  instrument  makers,  they  go  forth 
with  an  ancient  Jubal  as  their  head:  “Jubal  was  the  father 
of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  or  the  organ.”  Our  renowned 
manufactories  of  copper,  tin,  and  iron  had  their  type  in  the 
hoariest  antiquity  from  God,  through  Tubal  Cain.  Noah  was 
a vinedresser  and  a navigator,  it  seems,  by  turn.  In  fine,  if 
we  read  the  accidental  glimpses  of  the  arts  taught  in  Paradise, 
we  are  almost  ready  to  believe,  that  more  was  known  then 
than  now,  a d that  occasionally  these  old  things,  after  being 
hidden  for  centuries,  make  their  re-appearance,  like  the 
waters  of  some  subterranean  rivers,  and  are  passed  off  for  new. 

Had  we  no  intimation  given  in  the  Bible  of  God’s  paternity 
to  all  arts,  sufficient  evidence  of  this  to  convince  a candid 
mind  might  be  found  in  the  discovery  of  the  various  useful 
arts  at  the  very  juncture  of  their  need.  The  writings  of  the 
earlier  centuries  in  our  era  were  upon  parchment  or  papyrus? 
the  latter  being  much  the  cheaper.  But  after  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  the  Saracens,  papyrus  could  no  longer  be  obtained. 
All  books  were  enormously  high,  so  that  even  a king  could 
own  but  few.  In  the  eleventh  century,  at  the  very  time  when 
literature  commenced  to  revive,  the  art  of  paper-making  was 
discovered.  But  it  did  not  become  an  article  of  trade  till  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries.  In  the  year  1420,  the  art  of  print- 
ing was  discovered.  All  was  now  ready  for  book-making; 
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The  material  was  cheap;  the  types  ready;  but  what  was  to 
be  done  first?  The  hand  of  God  significantly  points  to  the 
reason  of  all  these  preparations  by  the  fact,  that  the  first 
work  printed  entire  was  his  own  Word — the  Bible.  The 
Reformation  had  commenced,  and  there  was  need  of  just 
such  workmen  as  were  found  in  the  printing-presses.  These 
have  been  the  most  powerful  assistants  of  the  Christian 
church  ever  since.  They  have  multiplied  the  Word  so  infi- 
nitely that  now  almost  every  family  can  have  the  sacred  gift. 
They  have  made  this  emphatically  the  age  of  Bible  Societies. 

Shall  we  see  in  the  introduction  of  these  arts  in  this  par- 
ticular order  nothing  but  an  accident — one  of  the  many 
strange  coincidents  of  life?  If  God  gave  gifts  of  knowledge 
for  the  sake  of  the  carnal  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion just  when  they  were  needed,  will  he  not  also  call  forth 
from  their  secret  places  new  arts,  as  the  cause  of  his  spiritual 
church  may  demand?  He  who  thinks  that  all  the  discoveries, 
the  inventions,  and  the  manufactures  of  the  last  three  cen- 
turies have  resulted  from  blind  chance,  is  ill-instructed  in  the 
ways  of  God  with  man. 

Is  there  no  significance  in  the  discovery  of  steam  applica- 
tions, of  electric  subserviency,  of  railroads,  of  telegraphs, 
&c.,  in  these  late  days?  The  first  dispatch  ever  sent  along 
the  telegraphic  wires  of  this  country  is  in  its  character  strik- 
ing, and  we  might  say  prophetic:  “What  has  God  wrought;” 
thus  giving  to  this  branch  of  invention  a holy  baptism. 
These  are  the  preparations  which  are  being  made  through  the 
agency  of  heaven-taught  men.  Was  not  Newton,  and  Watts, 
and  Morse  as  much  taught  of  God  as  Bezaleel  or  Aholiab? 
We  cannot  think  otherwise,  for  all  wisdom  and  knowledge  and 
cunningness  to  work,  we  are  told,  comes  from  above.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  some  at  least  of  those  who  stand 
unrivalled  in  the  list  of  artists,  always  acknowledge  God  as 
their  teacher.  Michael  Angelo,  the  father  of  modern  art, 
never  began  a work  till  he  first  prayed  to  the  God  of  Aholiab 
for  guidance.  Hence  his  success. 

Had  these  agencies  been  brought  into  action  in  the  dark 
ages,  how  greatly  would  they  have  strengthened  the  powers 
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of  evil,  and  how  much  more  difficult  the  work  of  the  Refor- 
mation. If  the  crane,  and  the  swallow,  and  the  stork  have 
their  set  times  of  appearing,  have  not  these  winged  carriers 
of  the  comforts  and  blessings  of  a higher  civilization  also 
their  appropriate  epochs  ? The  present  aspect  of  scientific 
history  are  big  with  prophecy*  Let  us  be  faithful  in  their 
study. 

In  reference  to  the  other  fields  of  science,  we  find  the 
Bible  full  of  hints  and  lessons  which  God  has  given  us  as 
landmarks  in  our  study.  The  change  of  seasons  for  many 
ages  was  a matter  of  speculation  with  the  learned.  Of  them 
the  Creator  saith:  “Seed  time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat, 
summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease  while 
the  earth  remaineth.”  Here  their  stability  and  dependance 
on  the  state  of  the  earth  is  clearly  announced.  Lately,  two 
learned  books  have  been  written  by  the  scientific  stars  of 
Great  Britain — one  denying  and  the  other  asserting  the 
inhabitability  of  the  planets — sun  and  stars.  Brewster  very 
aptly  bases  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  he  advances  upon 
Is.  45:  15:  “He  created  it  not  in  vain — he  formed  it  to  be 
inhabited;”  from  which  he  infers,  and  justly,  that  to  have 
created  a world  uninhabited  would  be  to  have  created  it  in  vain. 
The  phenomenon  of  rain,  how  beautifully  is  it  explained  in  the 
book  of  Job:  “He  maketh  small  the  drops  of  water;  they 
pour  down  rain  according  to  the  vapor  thereof,  which  the 
clouds  do  drop  and  distil  upon  man  abundantly.”  “Seek 
Him  that  maketh  the  seven  stars  and  Orion;  that  calleth  for 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  poureth  them  out  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.”  How  full  of  instruction  and  metoorological  facts 
are  these  few  words.  Young  gentlemen,  you  may  search 
through  volumes  of  recondite  writings  from  the  great  of  earth, 
but  find  me  so  much  information  in  so  small  a compass.  If 
you  cannot,  acknowledge  then  that  God  is  a teacher  of  science 
— the  first  and  the  greatest. 

In  regard  to  wind  currents,  which  affect  so  materially 
commercial  and  local  prosperity,  and  which  have  long  been 
the  study  of  navigators,  we  find  in  one  line  the  solution  of  the 
whole,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes:  “The  wind  goeth 
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toward  the  South,  and  turneth  about  toward  the  North.  It 
whirleth  about  continually,  and  the  wind  returneth  again 
according  to  his  circuits.”  Lieutenant  Maury  says  of  this 
passage:  “It  contains  the  true  theory  of  wind  currents  in 
brief,  and  it  agrees  with  the  latest  researches.”  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  find  so  candid  an  acknowledgment  of  the  scientific 
worth  of  the  Bible  from  one  so  distinguished  as  he.  And  we 
believe  that  it  will  always  be  true,  that  the  teachings  of  God 
in  the  Bible  correspond  with  the  latest  researches  and  the 
surest  conclusions,  because  both  streams  flow  from  the  same 
fountain. 

The  same  distinguished  American  philosopher  remarks, 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  book  of  Job  reference  is 
made  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  where  the  inspired  writer 
speaks  of  the  “air  having  weight”  and  the  “earth  being 
hung  upon  nothing.”  This  fact,  however,  stood  unnoticed  in 
the  Bible  for  centuries;  and  when  Newton  generalized  from 
a falling  apple  to  a rolling  world,  every  one  shouted,  “New 
and  grand.”  What  man  will  not  read  in  the  book  of  revela- 
tion lie  teaches  him  in  the  book  of  nature.  Thus  we  have 
“line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept.” 

It  is  said  that  while  Galileo  was  suffering  imprisonment,  a 
pump-maker  came  to  him  to  know  why  his  pumps  would  not 
lift  water  higher  than  thirty-two  feet.  The  old  philosopher 
whispered,  fearful  of  further  torment,  “I  think  because  the 
air  is  not  heavy  enough  to  press  it  higher.”  If  the  bigoted 
ecclesiastics  who  were  his  persecutors,  though  ignorant  of 
science,  had  read  their  Bible  they  would  have  learned  that 
“God  maketh  the  ivincls  to  weigh.”  The  vibrations  of  the 
chandelier  in  the  great  cathedral  of  Pisa,  which  still  swings 
on,  it  is  narrated,  gave  this  unfortunate  man  the  first  hint  of 
the  revolution  of  the  earth.  He  might  have  found  more  val- 
uable  and  ancient  ones  in  the  Book  of  God.* 

In  the  science  of  Astronomy  God  has  not  been  silent.  In 
Job  26:  7,  it  is  written:  “He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over 
the  empty  place.”  Sir  John  Ilerschel  has  been  searching  the 


* See  Prime’s  book  of  travels,  lately  published,  where  this  is  mentioned. 
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starry  spaces,  and  guaging  the  constellations  with  his  power- 
ful telescope;  and  in  this  very  place,  in  the  north,  where  Job 
told  Bildad  the  Shuhite  it  was,  there  he  Found  the  empty? 
barren  field  of  sky — “where  comets  most  delight  to  roam  and 
hide  themselves  in  emptiness.” 

Again  the  inspired  author  asks:  “Canst  thou  bind  the 
sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades.”  Modern  science  has  dis- 
covered that  in  this  question  alone,  and  in  the  answer  to  it, 
lie  the'  announcement  and  exposition  of  the  whole  theory  of 
gravitation.  Professor  Madlen,  of  Dorpat,  after  sixty  years 
of  incessant  research  among  the  fixed  stars,  announces  that 
he  believes  that  the  star  Alcyone , the  brightest  of  the  seven 
Pleiades,  is  the  central  sun  of  all  the  systems  of  the  heavens. 
In  reference  to  this  conclusion,  a recent  lecturer  writes: 
“Upon  this  centre,  like  the  wheels  of  a watch  running  upon 
jeivels , our  solar  system,  and  all  the  starry  hosts,  are  revolv- 
ing with  their  queenly  retinue.  This  is  the  midnight  throne, 
about  which  they  all  keep  festival.  Canst  thou  bind  the 
sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades  away  off  in  that  remotest  im- 
mensity, working  with  soft  and  gentle  bands,  to  sway  the 
revolutions  of  all  the  starry  multitudes  around  its  own  bright, 
blessed  centre.”  We  know  nothing  of  astronomy  comparative- 
ly, but  on  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  we  would  hazard  this  con- 
jecture, That  coming  years  will  lead  men  to  make  not  one 
star  the  central  sun,  but  one  group  the  central  group,  and 
that  group  will  be  the  seven  bright  sister  stars  that  twinkle 
in  the  midnight  sky. 

We  might  thus  pass  on,  giving  example  after  example  of 
the  Divine  teaching,  gleaned  from  the  history  of  science  in 
the  olden  times,  and  from  these  infer  the  Divine  teaching  and 
Providence  in  their  re-appearance  on  earth.  For  those 
already  mentioned,  we  gladly  make  acknowledgement  to 
Lieutenant  Maury,  before  mentioned.  We  might  go  on  and 
gather  still  further  proof  and  illustration  of  our  principle 
from  the  science  of  geology,  not  long  since  the  favorite  re- 
treat of  the  infidel ; from  ethnology,  chronology,  and  philo- 
logy; but  we  have  already  claimed  your  indulgence  too  long. 
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All  things  speak  but  one  voice.  The  hand  that  made  us,  the 
mind  that  revealed  us,  is  Divine.  God  is  the  Father  of 
science,  as  he  is  of  history,  morality,  and  destiny — of  prose 
and  poetry — of  travels  and  epistles — of  law  and  gospel — of 
philosophy  and  proverbs — of  parables  and  psalms,  and  of 
political  economy  and  jurisprudence.  Of  the  wide  range  of 
knowledge  he  is  the  author  and  he  will  be  the  finisher. 

The  subject  of  individual  Providences  is  a theme  perhaps 
more  appropriate  for  the  pulpit  than  the  platform.  We  leave 
it  for  its  fitting  place.  The  true  student — the  Christian — is 
warranted  in  referring  to  his  God  the  most  trifling  and  the 
most  momentous  events.  Nothing  is  so  low  and  mean  that  it 
is  beneath  his  notice — nothing  so  high  that  it  transcends  his 
power.  Is  our  little  hovel  redueed  to  ashes? — the  same  God 
works  in  it  as  in  the  burning  of  a city.  Has  our^nearest 
friend  been  removed  from  our  side? — it  is  an  arrow  from  the 
same  quiver  in  which  is  hidden  the  epidemic.  Does  our  crop 
or  our  labor  fail  us? — the  God  of  famines  orders  it.  Are  we 
oppressed  by  enemies? — let  us  pray  to  the  God  of  battles. 
Do  we  need  a fair  day  for  the  furtherance  of  our  affairs? — 
let  us  look  to  the  God  of  storms.  Do  we  fear  in  the  watches 
of  the  night? — let  us  flee  to  Him  who  taketh  life  from  death 
and  beauty  from  ashes.  Let  us  see  a God,  and  pray  to  a 
God  in  every  circumstance  in  life.  One  God  breathes  in  the 
air,  shines  in  the  sun,  lives  in  all  life. 

The  following  touching  lines  of  Schefer  beautifully  describes 
the  tenderness  of  God : 

“ All  that  God  owns  he  constantly  is  healing. 

„ Quietly,  gently,  softly,  but  most  surely, 

He  helps  the  lowliest  herb  with  wounded  stalk 
To  rise  again.  See ! from  the  heavens  fly  down 
All  gentle  powers  to  cure  the  blinded  lamb. 

Deep  in  the  treasure-house  of  wealthy  nature 
v A ready  instinct  walks  and  moves 

To  Clothe  the  naked  sparrows  in  the  nest, 

Or  trim  the  plumage  of  an  aged  raven. 

Yea,  in  the  slow  decaying  of  a rose 

God  works  as  well  as  in  the  unfolding  bud  ; 
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He  works  with  gentleness  unspeakable 
In  death  itself,  a thousand  times  more  careful 
Than  even  the  mother  by  her  sick  child  watching.” 

Does  any  one  object  that  this  savors  of  fatalism?  We 
answer,  No ! God  forsees,  and  therefore  he  orders  that 
which  is  ultimately  best  to  transpire.  But  all  his  acts  are 
conditioned  or  modified  by  our  lives.  We  believe,  with  Dr. 
Williams,  that  God  saw,  when  it  was  shooting  along  the  reedy 
banks  of  the  Nile,  each  twig  out  of  which  the  mother  of 
Moses  wove  the  basket-ark  in  which  the  child  was  committed 
to  the  dread  waters;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  God  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  dark  decree  of  the  Egyptian  king,  which 
made  this  necessary,  save  to  permit  and  overrule.  We  be- 
lieve that  when  Jehovah  framed  the  everlasting  mountains,  on 
the  first*  week  of  creation,  he  saw  in  all  its  destinies  each 
fragment  of  rock  which,  centuries  afterwards,  the  Jews  were 
to  take  up  that  they  might  cast  them  at  Jesus,  or  at  Paul,  or 
in  the  murder  of  Stephen.  Yet  we  do  not  think  God  had 
any  part  in  these  murders,  attempted  or  accomplished,  save 
permitting  them.  We  believe  that  he  saw  when  it  was  yet 
in  the  ore  and  unbroken  veins  of  the  mountain  or  the  mine, 
the  silver — each  particle  of  it — that  was  to  be  employed  in 
the  coining  of  the  thirty  pieces  of  money  that,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chief  Priests,  were  to  buy  the  fidelity  of  Judas,  the 
life  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  field  of  Aceldama.  Yet  we  do 
not  hold  God  to  have  been  an  accomplice  with  Judas  in  the 
death  of  Christ.  We  believe  when  it  was  yet  but  a seedling, 
he  foreknew  all  the  dread  history  of  that  tree  which  was  to 
furnish  the  Cross  of  the  Redeemer,  and  he  might  have  blasted 
it  as  the  olive  by  the  road-side,  with  a dreadful  curse,  but  he 
did  not.  Shall  we  then  hold  God  guilty  of  deicide  and  sui- 
cide ? By  no  means.  These  things  were  witnessed,  permit- 
ted, and  overruled  all  the  steps  of  wickedness  that  produced 
such  dreadful  consummations.  This  is  the  Providence  of  God. 

“ Yes,  tbou  art  ever  present.  Power  Supreme  ! 

Not  circumscribed  by  time  nor  fixed  to  space, 

Confined  to  Altars  nor  to  Temples  bound  ; 

In  Wealth,  in  Want,  in  Freedom  or  in  Chains 
In  Dungeons  or  on  Thrones  the  faithful  find  thee!” 


It  is  unfortunate  that  few  of  the  histories  of  the  world  have 
been  written  by  Christians.  Few  indeed  of  the  books  of  the 
world,  apart  from  the  immediate  field  of  theology,  have  been 
written  by  men  reflecting  their  Christianity  in  their  thoughts. 
Profane  studies  and  profane  histories  have  hence  really 
arisen.  These  words  should  be  a misnomer,  but  unfortunately 
they  are  not.  Religion,  God,  and  Causation  have  been  left 
out  of  such  works,  and  thus  they  profane  the  holiest  themes. 

Oil  man  ! Low  oft  witL  brute  unconscious  gaze, 

Thou  mark’st  not  Him — mark’ts  not  the  mighty  hand 
That  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres, 

Works  in  the  secret  deep — shoots  steaming  thence 
The  fair  profusion  that  o’erspreads  the  spring  ; 

Flings  from  the  Sun  direct  the  flaming  day, 

Feeds  every  creature,  hurls  the  tempest  forth, 

And  as  on  earth  the  grateful  change  revolves, 

With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life.1' 

Young  gentlemen,  if  we  have  thrown  any  light  upon  the 
true  study  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  we  are  satisfied.  We  are 
certain  that  we  have  laid  before  you  the  only  true  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  mysteries  of  your  race  and  your  Being. 
Without  it — 

“ The  life  you  live  is  in  a dark,  cold  cavern, 

Where  you  wander  up  and  down,  feeling  for  something 
Which  is  to  be,  and  must  be — what  you  know  not.'” 

The  enigma  is  unsolvable  and  unexplained;  your  life  is 
aimless,  useless. 

“ Let  each  one  think  himself  an  act  of  God, 

His  mind  a thought,  his  life  a breath  of  God  ; 

And  let  each  try  by  great  thoughts  and  good  deeds 
To  show  the  most  of  heaven  he  hath  within  him.” 

Your  age  is  a critical  one.  “The  incarnation  of  your  des- 
tiny is  nigh.”  A single  principle  may  rule  and  make  your 
future  glorious  or  ignoble — a single  thought  determine  the 
issue  of  your  life.  Take  this,  then,  for  that  principle,  for 
that  thought — A God  indwelling  in  all  Life.  In  the  uudy  of 
natural  science  or  of  natural  history,  trust  to  the  casual  play 
of  no  secondary  causes.  Wrest  not  the  helm  of  Destiny  from 
the  grasp  of  Providence,  else  you  must  traverse  the  Sea  of 
Life  without  a compass,  without  a star,  without  a chart.  God 
must  be  remembered  to  bring  continuity,  and  unison,  and 
harmony  into  the  tangled  skein  of  human  affairs.  The  Word, 
the  Everlasting  Word  is,  after  all,  the  only  sure  directory  to 
the  student ; and  it  furnishes  the  only  symmetrical  frame- 
work, and  scaffolding,  and  skeleton  to  the  Universal  History 
of  the  race. 


